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ABSTRACT ' ' 

A project is described to develop a model system. by 
which local education agencies (LEAs) can form successful working 
relationships with other human service prov"iders to better serve' 
special education students. The models (both process and content) 
designate LEAs as the central access point to the service continuum. 
The project's efforts.„to devise procedures for interagency 
collaboration focused on strategies ("recipes") for specific 
problems. Strategies took the form of ecological experiments to 
de^jflrmine wKich systems components affect the child and family. 
Accomplishments included development of a process to analyze federal, 
state, and local programs (such as P„L. 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped SViildren Act; Head Start; Medicaid; and Maternal and 
Child Healthy) and implementation of a Delphi needs'' assessment polling 
80 special education directors and midmanagement personnel to 
determine major issues affecting the delivery of Specif education 
and related services. A process model for identifying specific 
probleiins and solutions at the service delivery level wa^ used to 
develop seven content models: (1) the Early Childhood interagency 
Transition Model; (2) the Adiilt Transition Model: Planning for 
Posrischool Services; .( 3 ) the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis 
and Treditment Model; (4) the Mental Health/LEA Collaborative Model; 
(5) Concurrent) Services Model; (6) the Special Education/Vocat ipnal ' 
Education Models and (7.) Juvenile Corrections Transitional Model. 
(CD " . 
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^Introduction 

The' Single Portal Intake Project was funded by Special Education Programs, 
U.S. Department. of Education under P.L. 94-142 Part E Demonstration Projects 
.(Handicapped Children's Model Demonstration Projects). The purpose of the 
project was to develop a model system that, local education agencies (LEAs) cap 
use to form su&cessful Wking relationships with other human service 
providers In order to betterj serve specfarl education students. This report is 
^ an overview of the entire 3.-year project, from 1980 to 1983. * . , 

The overall goal of the project was to develop a set of model procedures 
that LEAs can " use to ^velop working relationships , with other service 
providers. The model (procedures Include a process model and a number of 
content models. The process model can be ujjed by LEAs to facilitate 
interaction * with other agencies. It provides a systematic method for 
identifying shared 'problems and developing mutually agreeable solutions to 
those problems. The content models are a number of procedural models or 
"recipes" that give step-by-step guidance that LEAs can use to address already 
identified pro|)l ems with specific agencies. 

As originally conceived, the "Single Portal" notion was to help 
handicapped persons gain entry into all (or many) necessary educational, 
social 'and health programs through ohe point or "portal" in the service 
delivery system., Establishing the LEA as an entry point to other* related 
services, was ^ logical corollary, given, the LEA's numerous and diverse 
services to handicapped children, and given the expanded role of the public 
schools in preparing thesf students for independent living. The basic concept 
is that an individual or fan^ny in need of services should not have to "shop" 
from agency to agency, awr that coordination of service delivery among 
agencies serving the same client or client groups would increase the efficiency 
and quality of services. By determining service needs and eligibility status 
with regard to existing programs, a service-to-needs match could be made at 
one point 1 portal) of the service continuum. * 



After working with this concept, we are less sure that there can be a 
single portal of Intake. Perhaps LEAs can. best serve as a. direction service 
or liaison. LEA leadership 1p coordinating and obtaining services frpm other 
agencies Is a significant departure from the traditional role of public 
education.' Nevertheless, handicapped children still reqtJ^re additional 
services ih order to benefit from an educational program,' services which may 
be provided by othej? agencies. The notion of a single ij^rtal is st411 
secfuctive; the mech^inics and a clear mandate remain 'illusive. 



Inter'iagency Collaboration 

Following the passage of the Education for All Handicapped Ch^ldVen Ac^^ 
(PL 94-142), states and local education agencies were encouraged by their 
federal counterparts to develop Interagency agreements with other agerficies 
serving handicapped children. This, encouragement came»in. the form of federal 
interagency agreemertts, memoranda of understanding, joint policy statements 
and other documents developed and signed by two. or more agencies serving 
handicapped children. y * 

The promises of ^interagency . agr^ments were numerous ' and enticing: 
greater efficiency and cost savings, reductions in duplications, a way to 
i/icrease available resources, ^enhanced services, clarif legion of agency roles 
and resporvsibilitles, less run-around for clients, etc./ 

Unfortunately, "inteVagency agreements" and "iineragency collaboration"^ 
have become buzz words that are losing their appeaX due to aWack of concrete 
outcomes. Many hours have been consumed and ^olutions to difficult issues 
(6.g. , lack of adequate funds) have .been pron^sed. To date, in ou> opinion; 
the promises, of "interagency" have not been realized. 

/y - 

Our attempts to conceptualize "inter j^ency" in ways that will lead to 
practical procedures began with our jifcfining three types of interagency 
activities. If interagency is to succeed, all three types of activities must ' 
W pursued; . ;/ * \ 

Type I interagency activities jronsist of federal or state Jevef formal 
interagency agreements. These 'nee¥ to be established because the overlap of . 
different agencies' mandates re^ts in duplicat€ services (hence waste), a 
ll^ck of funds,' anfd major serv^Sce ^aps. Many social service agencies have 
grown without an overall plaj; formal' federal and state level interagency 
agreements can provide the wp-down direction necessary to bring order and 
direction to a confusing sltuStion. ' 



Type II can best be called- '♦grass roots Interagency activities." These 
act1v1t1es-||fc|ur In a limited geographical or political region. Individuals 
with decisio^Wking' power meet' and. agree to jwork together. Agencies apd 
services are molded to meet the needs of consumers. 

Type" III (o»r model) is the cookbook model. A series of recipes are 
-developed for specific problems. They are field tested; evaluated, and then 
disseminated to practitioners .at the level where the problem or interaction 
exists. 

Our task has been to develop recipes for real problems that are effective j 
easy, low cost, and as -foolproof as possible. . There are four key ingredients 
to developing a successful recipe. The first is perceived need by the LEA and 
a desire to. alter current practices. In order to deal with real issues, we 
must listen carefully to LEA staff and understand thfe_ problems they are 
facing. Too often, those in planning positions develop solutions for problems 
that db not exist (or at least are not perceived) by the consumers of the 
solutions. Procedures must be effective . . Field testing in apRlifed settings 
of all procedures followed by precise evaluation must be the rule. Procedures 
must be easy ^" br at least possible, to implement. Procedures are preferable 
that require no exjtra money or staff, and that replace current activities 
rather than add activites. Procedures must be ^tailed enough to facilitate 
implement^tton. These ingredients should result in foolproof recipes. 

We have found that there are two "natur'al" Vmes when LEAs interact with 
othep^service agencies: transitions - times when a student either, enters the 
—School from another agency or leaves the school and enters another program; 
and concurrent service delivery - times when the school and another agency are 
simultaneously providing services to a student. During these natural agency 
intersections, LEAs are more^^likely to perceive a need to collaborate with 
another agency. Our activities have been most productive when we concentrated 
on instances when, it is.- highly probable for the LEA and other agepc1«s to 
interact. These are also times of increased stress and conflict for all the 
individuals involved (e.g., teachers* therapisis, administrators, the student, 
and parents). 

In searching for a structure that would provid^ ms direction for our 
activities we were intrigued by the similarities of many of Bronfenbrenh^r' s, 
notions on experimental ecology (Bronfenbrenner, 1977). Although our review 
'Of his ideas occurred after we had stumbled on to our process, his notioris do 



provtae a theoretlical base for our work. Certainly otir focus oh transitions 
dovetails with the' Idea of ecological transition .and the need for 
"1nvestigat1ons-..that^o Beyond^ the Imnedlate sett1n9 containing the person to 
examine the larger contexts, both formal and Informal, th^t affect events 
within the. Immediate "setting" (Bronfenbrenn^r, 1977, p. 527). Clearly the 
movement of a child from a preschool' setting to a public school setting can 
only be understood by examining the family, the structure of the preschool, 
the structure of the recfelvlng school aiid the Interactions between these 
systems. These systems, the people within the systems, the rules, 'and 
regulations (formal and Inftg'mal) of those systemjr, and the knowledge of the 
Individuals In these systems are "the Idiloglcal circumstances and events that 
determine with whom and how jjf^le (children, parents) spend their time" 
(Bronfenbrenner 1977, p, 526). ' ^ 

Our goal, as stated earlier is to develop strategies that LEAs cai^ use to 
develop effective working relationships with other agencies^ Implicit in this 
goal is that the outcome of these effective working relationships wiHywibance 
the ability of special *^jlucat ion programs to accomplish theiv goals and 
produce des.1 red outcomes. Therefore, on a larger scale, we are confronted 
with a crucial problem within the fteld of sp^ial education; what are the 
desired outcomes of special etlucati^; what do we, what does society, expect 
to happen tecause of special education? This question is of critical 
importance to all our activities. Our answer, summarized, is that there are 
several desired outcomes; 1) 1 improved skills performance by the child, 2) 
increased quality of \ife (better' jobs, more appropriate living arrangements), 
3) receipt of" needed services, 4) feelirtg of satisfaction, by the student, but 
also by the family and the service providers. In Bronfenbrenner 's words, "the 
progressive accommodation between the* growing human organism and its 
environment" (Bronfenbrenner, 1977,.. p. 517). 

So, our activities fall into the general class of ecological experiments. 
We are not so much conducting intervention research but rather attempting to 
discover what system components make a difference in the lives of children 
with disabilities. We are attempting to understand these systems and their 
interrelationships with each other and the child (and of course the family) by 
following Professor Dearborn's advice to Urie Bronfenbrenner "if you want to 
und€5rstand something, try to change it" (Bronfenbrenner, 1977, p. 517). 



^- . Accompli shments . ^ . , * >. 

♦ 

Assessing Present Systems > . 

*• Program analyses . The first tasik during Year 1 was. to develop a process 
for analyzing federal, state ahd local -programs. Federal and state data 
collection worksheets were completed for th^ following targeted programs: 
PL '94-142; Early* and Periodic Screening, - Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSOT)*; 
Medicaid; Head Start; Crippled Children's Services (CCS); Maternal and Child 
Health (MCH)); Supplemental Security Income (SSI).; Community' Mental Health 
Centers (CMHC); Title I of the ESEA; Intermediate Care Facilities for the 
Mentally RetJ^ded (ICF-MR); the Disabled Children's Program; Vocational 
Education; Vocational Rehabilitation; and Developmental Dlsabilltiesj 

Delphi needs assessment . A Delphi needs assessment was conducted which 
polled abQut 80 special <education direct^s and mid-management personnel in 
the state of Washington over a 5-month period. Participants were, asked to 
identify their mhj or anticipated problems in delivering special, education and 
rel&ted services over the hext few years. An average 73% return rate over the 
four rounds of the survey and an N of" 80 resulted in a ,f*ather large data base 
which was used to guide the activities of the Single Portal Intake Project, 
ahe data were also used by the Washington State educatioft agency to plan state 
inservice training and establish discretionary grants prtorities. 

Five major issues that affect the delivery of special education* and 
related services^were identified through the* survey: inadequate funding; 
relationships between' regular education and special education; nonproductive 
regulatory restrictions and legal constraints; behaviorally disabled, acting 
out and dangerous students in the schools; "and the low postschool job 
placement rate for special education students. 

The Models ^ * 

# ' 

The Process Model 

The process model is a method for identifying specific problems and 
solutions at the service delivery level. The goal of this process is to 
identify the specific behaviors of staff at the point where the service meets 
the client that wilKresult in improved services. (See Appendix 1 for a 
complete description of the process model). ' 



The Content Models ' 

The content models were all- developed using the process model. Draft 
procedures were Implemented by the field test agency staff with major 
assistance from Single Portar staff. Careful evaluation data were kept at 
each step (see Appendix 2 - Evaluation Procedures). The procedures were' then 
revised based on field test data. Additional field testing was also conducted 
'In some cases. These were initialed by agencies wanting to use the model and 
willing to collect data. , 
• Early Childhood Interagency Transition Model . The model i? a series of 
strategies designeif'to facilitate the movement of young handicapped children 
from non-public school preschool programs (e. g. , Head Start or Early Childhood 
Developmental Centers) into public school programs. The strategies were 
developed in cooperation with parents, direct service, and administrative 
staff of local programs. The strategies help solve identified problems that 
frequently occur when children are transferred from one primary service 
provider to another. The strategies address Issues such as: 1) -transfer of 
records; 2) timing of transfers; 3) awareness of programs; 4) parent 
Involvement; 5) the decision-making process; and S) post-pt'acement 
communication. 

Three fieldtests were conducted during 1981-82. Fieldtest site 
participants felt that the^ model str^teqie^ Improved the trans it ior\/process 
and all agencies continue^ using the strategies during the following year. ^ 
Participating agencies identified 25 additional agencies which had been 
targeted for involvement in future transitions^, using the model. More parents^^^ 
{60% Increase over previous year) were informeil of the new teacher's name, the 
program placement and support services before school started. There wis a 
significant increase in the amount of information exchanged between agencies 
regardifig current levels of functioning, curricula, relked services and 
placement decisions. Training sponsored by the state\educatioh and 
Developmental Disabilities agencies will be provided to LEA, Educational 
Service District, Developmental Disabilities, Developmental Center, and Head 
Start staff next year. 

The Adult Transition Mod e l; Planning for Pdstschool Services. This morfel 
is similar to the Early Childhood Interagency Transition Model, except the 
client focus is on youn^ adults who are leaving public schools^ut who will 
continue to need social, rehabilitative', and/or residential services following 
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graduation. -In*its present form, the model addresses the transition process^ . 
. into programs offered and coordinated by ^^e Washington Developmental^' 
Disabilities Agency. The model includes strategies in the following areas: 
1) administration, 2) parent education, 3) staff preparation, and 4) student 
■ ' training. , ' ' • * „ 

Three,,f ieMtests were conducted over the past two years. In the field 
^ test sites; over 150 eligible students in thre^ LEA-Developmental Disabilities 
'Agency (DO) dyads were identified to parent^ and the DD^Agency prior to 
graduation. This information' had never been foripally exch|mged before in any 
of the dyads. There was an increase in the amount of information exchanged 
between the two agencies including graduation year, current services, current 
case status, type of school program and names of casewprkers and teachers. DD 
agency staff reported that the intake and individual plan development' 
^ocesses were simplified when a joint planning meeting was conducted prior to 
, Intake. 

Training sponsored by the state education and Developmental Disabilities 
agencies will be provided to LEA, ESD, and DD staff next year. The problem of 
transition to postschool services has risen on the state and federal policy 
agendas and hence the model will be further refined for statewide and national' 
use. ] * ■ . 

Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) . The EP5DT 
model was developed to guide coordination between LE/^s and the EPSDT program 
^ in screening and assessing children suspected of having developmental 

disabilities. Three models were developed that consist of task analyses and 
supplementary materials: 1) The EPSDT Referral Model , 2) The EPSDT 
Partnership Model, and 3) The LEA as E>SDT Provider Model. Field test data 
indicated that thi« model was inappropriate for LEA use and we have therefor^ 
not pursued further refinement. 

Mental Heal th/LEA. Collaborative Model . LEA special education directors as 
well as public and private tnental health service praviders haye identjfed the 
need to coordinate and improve services for behaviorally disabled children.. 
Single Portal Intake Project staff worked with the direct service' and 
. administrative staff of one -LEA, with private child psychiatrists, staff of 
community mental health centers, and ffth county and state admin istraj^Jrs to 
develop a series o? strategies for coordinating* mental health services. ' 
Present plans are to combine/this activity^with th,e Concurrent Service^ Model, ^ 

ERIC ^'^^i^^- ■ \,'V ['^''I'q.:' ■ 



Concurrent Services ModeU Handicapped chiWen and youth frequently 
receive services simultaneously from more than one agency or provider, The 
absence of joint planning 'for children "sharejd" by two .agencies results in 
duplication of assessments and/on Services; gaps/ in services; confusion and 
'frustration for the child due to varied expec^tions in the two- settingi; 
confusion for parents who assume the role of t}/\e f'go-between"; and conflicts 
petween staffs. * This mode> contains strategieis for increasing the awareness 
of parents and professionals about the rre^d for "coordinating concurrent; 
services, exchanging infornjation betvjfeen service providers, arid preplanning 
concurrent services. ^Additional funding frc/m th^ state education l^cy has 
been obtai-nfed to fieldtest this model during/l983-84. . V 

Special Education/VociM:ix)nal Education ,ilodel . This modal was designed to 
coordinate, vocational educ2l:ion and speJi 2(1 ' education ser*»ices within the- 
public schools. The strate/ies can be usfed to place and maintain mildly and 
moderately handicapped special education students in regular vocational 
education programs! The model includes /strategies 'in the following areas: 1) 
Planning^ 2) Training Placements, and sy^Work Experience. 

^ Fteldtests were conducted during the laU 5 months of the 1982-83 school 
year; Due to this length- of the fiel^te"sts and the complexity of the model, 
only the planning and preparation st/ategies were implemented; strategies for, 
actually placing students in classes and work settings' will be implemented 
next year. Some. of the activities that LEAs accomplished as vthe result of the 
model included setting goals and objectives for includincf more handicapped 
students in vocational programs and for conducting vocational assessments. , In 
addition, a system for scheduling special education students ' into vocational, 
classes is being finalized. 'LEA staff completed written profiles of special 
education classed and regular yoc at ion^l classes, exanvined' Instructional 
materials, and task analyzed instructional units. In one district, 8 students 
were identified and assessed for placement in specific programs during the 
coming, school year. Support has been obtained tp continue fieldtestirfg. the 
model over the next 18 months. 

/ Juvenile Corrections^ Transition Model . This model addresses the 
transition of incarcerated youth -who are moving from correction facility 
sbhools to public school programs after releale. First, year ' activities 
iiliclu^i^ed gathering initial .information and developing draft strategies. The 
mo.de 1 development , is. supported in part by a grant from the 'Off ice of the 
Stiver intendent of Public Instmtion. 



Personnel from- corrections Institution school and ' residential units, 
juvenile parole ^counselors, the county detention and court systerrt, public; 
school pr1nc1pals/X8jlm1ntstrators, counselors, , and teachers as well as 
juvenile' offenders p^iclpated In Interviews to Identify problems /and 
generate possible solutions. Strateglfes have been drafted that address Staff 
awareness, the transfer of educational records,^ pr^-placemeht pTannirt^ and 
decisions, maintaining placement, an^ Interagency communication. FleldWVs 
will b^e conducted next year to evaluate the' strategies and adapt them for ^use 
in other juvenile corrections settings. . » ' ; . 

As with other Single Portal models, state . agency personnel as well as 
local and regional , staff have been involved In this 'model development 
process. The development of" the Juvenile Corrections Transition Model in 
particular has been- marMd by -state agency cooperation and active 
participation. We feel strong Vy t-hat this involvement prombt^ accei^tanoe of 
project . activities among local- staff , assures that state ptriorities and 
anticipated, changes are' Incorporated irito strategies and Increases the 
likelihood that the strategies will produce itatewide change. 

y 

Oisseminable Products ' • , 



<»Written materials, are available for /lAl^ model.. Complete procedural 
manuals (working- drafts) have been developed for the , Early Childhood 
Interag^cy Transition Modef* arid the AduTt Transition Model . .Descriptions 
and' strategy outlines are aval lableVfor the other rnddels. . These materials 
will be avail able) for purchase thVough the. Unii vers ity of Washington. 

S'ummai^y , . ^ 

We believe the Sirrgle Portal Intake Projeqf has evolved into a"' viable 
change agent. «TheVe are undoubtedly many 'approaches' to interagency 
x:ol laboratioh that can be productive. Our- approach has resulted in a number 
of specific outcomes. . Fir^t, the process used to <>develop strategies has 
consistently- been elective .in different settings (e.g., preschools, adult 
services)., with ^ wide range of agencies (e.g., education, juvenile 
'corrections, social services), and with s<5me 150 professional staff from these 
ageny-ies. ' ■ r ^ Y\ . ' ' • . ' 



Second, the notion of ecological research eyid understanding systems by 
trying to change them provides us with a viable theory to, guide our 
activities. This theory Is useful when we find ourselves at an Impasse and 
must choose among tested strategies In ord^r to proceed.* - 

Third, the badkward mapping approach to policy Implementation in fact 
describes both our process modef and our idea^f reel pes (third level of 
interagency" agreements). "Rather than beginning with generalities and wrking 
toward specifics, backwar^l mapping "attempts to Isolate the critical points of 
interaction between agencies that have the- closest proximity to the problems 
and describes what must .happen at those points to solve the j^robl^m (Elmore, 
1979, p. 607),, Again,, as with the- ideas of ecological research we discovered 
these, formal ideas after we had described them to ourselves. The formal'ideas 
allow us to procefed vtith more confidence. 

Fourth", our prociedures .have been well received by the field, both at- the 
practttioner level and at the administrative level. Most important, our 
solutions have assisted people in solving real problems. We have used' the 
broad notions of interagency cooperation to improve the lives of children, 
their families, and professionals. 

Given these overall accomplishments we are proceeding with our work. We 
have received state and federal grants to pursue the implementation of pur 
threes major transition projects (early childhood, adult, and juvenile 
corrections) and our concufrerfC services model. We will be training LEA, ' DD 
and Head Start staff in our procedures as well as developing additional 
strategies. We are also in the process of* developing a series of follow-up 
studies of the graduates of, special education. This initiates the prqcess of 
identifying outcomes for. special education. ^ > * 

.Confidence in the process model and in the procedural models developed so 
far has encouraged us to seek new opportunities to apply these problem solving 
techniques. We have started negotiatfng with local, state, federal and 
private agencies to expand our work. We are confident that we will continue 
to be successful in buildjng effective solutions^ to diverse and complex 
problems in human service delivery. . , 
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Process Models 
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: BEST tOPY AVAILABLE 



Process Model 



The process model used to develop the* content models described above 
consists of ten steps (Seie diagram below). Step one Is to Identify an area or 
(even better) a si)?c1f1c problem where collaborative solutions oan be 
applied. We believe strdnglythat LEAs should, engage only In those activities 
that address an identified 'need. Global, non-specific Interagency meetings 
are, not efficient In Improving services to children. The second step Is to 
specify' desired Outcomes— exactly what Is to be accomplished by the 
collaboratlv^ act;Jv1ties. Step three Is to review existing rules and 
regulations governjng the agencies and programs inv?tVed, This is to. confirm 
the existence of common mandates, identify restricticfns on the proposed 
activities, and locate regulations ^at permit the activity. Next, ( Step 4 ) 
is 10 develop a brief statement of purpose. Step 5 involves meeting with the 
role holders from the agencies involved who can make decisions. The result of 
;this activity will lead either to a working agreement or to the decision not 
to proceed. ^ 

The five steps outlined thus far ^re preparatory to * developing a sl^t of 
procedures. The purpose of the remaining steps is to define the specifics of 
those procedur,e$: who does what to whom, when, and under what circumstances? 
Step 6 is to'^ identify the problems perceivexj by direct service and 
administratis staff with regaN to the identified problem or issue^ Problems 
are summarized ancf Step 7 provides an opportunity for t^e staff to generate 
solutions to the problems. These soJutions are refined, informally evaluated, 
and turned into "strategies*' ( Step 8 ). Supplementary materials and evaluation 
methods are also , developell. Step 9 involves actual ly trying the strategy. 
The strategy is then eva>uated and revised in Step 10. 
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EVALUATION- MODEL , : 

Four major evaluation Issues were addressed as staff evaluated the 
models. These were: A) documentation th^t^.a specific activity has occurred; 
B) user satisfaction with materlals^ or 'products;. C) the Impact of the model 
strategies measured In (j^allty, time., and' cost; and 0) the cost of 
Implementing the model procedures. " . « 

^ Evaluation Rationale 

Most projects evaluate their effectiveness bya^dlrect measure of child or 
student performance. Our desired dutcome was to change the behavior of the 
adults who are responsible for providing services to handicapped children In 
order to* Improve th^ quality of the^e services. Benefits to the handicapped 
children and their famll.les can be classified Into three major areas of Impact: 

1) Increased quality of the services; ^ • 

2) more efficient use of time; and 

3) ihcrealed satisfaction of the parents of the handicapped child. 

Major evaluation activities addressed these Impact Issues rather than changes 
In child performance. Additionally, a series of . evaluation activities 
centered on documenting the specific ^procedures and the satisfaction ^f the 
adults (professional staff and parents) who used the procedures. If these 
procedures are to be applicable across many settings, we must have accurate 
data on 'the actual costs of the^ procedures. Therefore, a crucial evaluation 
element was to calculate the costs of each procedure. 

We have responded to the four major evaluation issues by developing a 
format that asks specific questions about each model concerning t^e 
documentation of a specific activity, the satisfaction of the individuals 
involved, the Impact of the objective or procedure (usually measured iri terms 
of quality and time), and the cost of each of the .model procedures. 

Documenta):1on of Objectives 

5ocumentat1on of procedures Involves the specific description oof the 
procedure (e.g., research Is conducted, a form is developed, recoras are 
transferred, numbeij of staff trained are listed, a report 1$ generatted, a 
checklist is developed). This is generally a quantitati^^e evaluation i^n that 
numbers are reported, products are listed, or events are noted. 



User Satf sfdction 

' — / 

Satisfaction of the users is a critical evaluation^ component. Regardless 
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of the effectiveness of the procedure, if the user is not satisfied the- 
likelihood of continued • use is^doubtful. Therefore' all procedures are 
evaluated by eliciting user satisfaction. "Parental satisfaction ^ with the 
service is also important. As parental satisfaction with a program increases, 
so will' parental participation. Satisfaction with services also relates to 
reduction of parental stress. 

Impact of Project' and Model Procedures • < 

— ^. ^.■> 

Impact of the procedures is the most difficult aspect to evaluate. Part 

of the impact evaluation concerns the actual use of the procedures; this is 

considered under the docuinentat ion aspect discussed above . Impact ev^luat.ion 

measures the qualitative aspects of the procedures: Were morfe students placed 

promptly and appropriately in postschool services as a result of exchanging a 

Jist of names with postschool service providers? vias the eligibility 

assessment burderi for reibeiving f intake staff reduced as a result of receiving 

records from the sending agency? Was the quality of the lEPs improved by 

holding joint staff meetings? Was the quality of the interaction between 

parents and staff enhanted by the use of parent transition conferences? Did 

more paroled youth^ stay \x\ school as a result of systematic placement 

procedures? ' These qualitative questions are answered tyith the impact 

evaluation procedures. ^ 

Cost of the Procedures ^ 

Fieldtest site and project staffs, collected data regarding the actual cost 
of implementing each specific model procedure. Staff time for attending 
'meetings and completing forms, for copying, postage, travel, and other costs 
were documented. Each strategy was evaluated for cost-benefit and adapted if 
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necessary. The final model procedures included data on the Implementation 
costs of each procedure in order to assist, users in selecting strategies. 

♦ J 

These evaluation components were uied with each of the models. However, 
not all evaluation components were applicable to each objective. Detailed 
evaluation plans were developed which applied each of the four evaluation 
components to each model procedure. In addition, each model was evaluated for 
impact by determining whether participating projects continued to use the 
model in subsequent years. * > 
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